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ARGYLL ON ARCHAIC ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SPECULATIONS.* 



An essay on Archaic Anthropology, by the author of the The Reiyn 
of Law, was, as is well known, called forth by a statement made at 
the meeting of the British Association in 1867, to the effect, that the 
primitive condition of man was one of " utter barbarism." This is 
the doctrine which a titled Scotchman controverts, and undertakes to 
refute. 

Without giving any opinion of our own on the cogency of his ar- 
gument, preferring rather to leave that to the judgment of our readers, 
we will endeavour to give some account of the reasoning upon which 
the author's conclusions are founded, premising that it embraces 
many points of the highest interest, very ably handled, and forming, 
on the whole, a valuable contribution to Archaic Anthropological 
science. It is very desirable that all matters of scientific research 
should be viewed under various aspects, and from different points of 
sight, if we really wish to obtain correct impressions of their true 
nature and significance ; for perhaps we are all, as lovers and followers 
of science, too much inclined to take things in general on authority, 
■ — to receive the dicta of professors too much upon trust, forgetting 
the Horatian maxim, " liullius jurare in verba magistri," — to adopt 
scholastic phrases without a sufficient examination of their import ; 
whereas, an independent exercise of thought, and a fearless expression 
of opinion, although in regard to some particular scientific creed it 
might brand us as heretics, is much more creditable, and assuredly 
much more grateful to an ingenuous mind, whose object is simply the 
discovery of truth. 

In this essay, the author professes to meet his antagonist on 
scientific grounds only, and to fight him with his own weapons : yet, 
we observe, that he does not ignore altogether the aid to be obtained 
from a due respect to the Mosaic narrative. We hold that he is 
right, and that he has done well to try and restrain and expose those 
wild flights of imagination which characterise some of the pseudo- 
scientific theories of the day. 

The subject of " Primeval Man" resolves itself into three separate 
questions, each of which is independent of the other, and here re- 
ceives its separate consideration : — 

* Primeval Man : an Examination of some Recent Speculations. By the 
Duie of Argyll. Stmhan & Co., 2nd edit., 1869, pp. 200. 
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" 1st. The origin of man considered simply as a species ; that is tc 
say, the method of his creation, or introduction into the world. 

" 2nd. The antiquity of man ; or the time in the geological history 
and preparation of the globe at which this creation or introduction 
took place. 

" 3rd. His mental, moral, and intellectual condition when first 
created." 

1st. His Origin. To himself, his origin is totally incomprehensible : 
his consciousness and experience teach him nothing. Of the vast 
number of animals and plants that exist on the globe, he has never 
witnessed the origin of one of them. By artificial processes and modes 
of culture, varieties may be produced, departing more or less from 
the type of the parent stock, but they are not permanent, and either 
die out or revert to their original types. Man has never seen the 
origin of a new species ; and yet, through illimitable periods of past 
time, represented by geological formations, a constant introduction of 
new types and species has taken place. We are not cognisant of any 
other law by which species and genera are continued than the law of 
generation ; therefore, it is assumed that through the agency of this 
law has been the production of different species, as well as individuals. 
Even under this idea, our researches will cany us back to a time 
when life was not ; therefore, some other law is needed to account for 
its beginning. In fact, the hypothesis of development and transmu- 
tation is only that of another method of creation, and is involved in 
as many difficulties as any other method of creation can be, and 
equally beyond the reach of our comprehension. Still, those dif- 
ficulties are not theological ; they are scientific. These difficulties 
are specially applicable to the hypothesis of man's origin. The ana- 
logies that exist between the anatomical structure of man and the 
gorilla, or chimpanzee, are not of such a character as to justify the 
belief of his generic relationship to those animals. And the pheno- 
mena of mind constitute a gulf between them, which no analogies of 
structure may bridge over. And it will be found that his corporal 
structure is in strict harmony with his mind. " Whatever may be 
the anatomical difference between man and the gorilla, that difference 
is the equivalent, in physical organisation, of the whole mental differ- 
ence between a gorilla and a man." The cranial capacity of the lowest 
races of man greatly exceeds that of any known ape. Professor Vogt 
has, perhaps, laid too much stress on microcephalism in viewing this 
idiotic skull-form as an approximation to the simian type ; if, indeed, 
it were accompanied with other anatomical peculiarities expressive of 
of that type, — as, for instance, the prehensile character of the foot, — 
then, indeed, we might truly view it as a reversion to the animal 
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origin ; but without this, we see no more in the idiot skull than a 
specimen of undeveloped structure, arising from some abnormal de- 
viation of the structural law. If the structure and mental endow- 
ment of primeval man approximated him nearer to the beasts, than 
do the physical and mental endowment of the lowest Australian savage, 
then his struggle for existence must have been, indeed, hopeless ; and 
we do not see how he could have emerged from his bestial type to 
become the progenitor of a race of heroes and philosophers. The 
most ancient skeletons yet discovered, differ but in a small degree 
from those of existing races. All the evidence as yet is in favour of 
man as a distinct species, " separated by a gulf practically immeasur- 
able from all the creatures that are, or that are known even to have 
been his contemporaries in the world." 

2. The Antiquity of Man. This is a matter of evidence, which 
evidence is derived from history, archaeology, geology, philology, and 
the distribution of the various races of mankind, — chronologically, 
we are unable to fix the date of his creation. The Hebrew history 
alone professes to give his genealogy ; and " the sole object of that 
history appears to be to give, in outline, the order of such transactions 
as had a special bearing on religious truth, and on the course of 
spiritual belief." History may be said to begin with Abraham, about 
2,000 B.C. ; but between this date and the Flood there is a wide in- 
terval, in which monarchies and nations rose and flourished, now only 
inferentially known ; nor are we yet able to form a correct estimate 
of the time that interval embraces. Wide it must be. German 
scholars compute the foundation of the Egyptian monarchy at 700 
years at least before the historical period. There is a difference of 
800 years in the Hebrew, Samaritan, and Septuagint chronologies ; 
and when such a discrepancy exists, no absolute dependence can be 
placed on the common method of computation. The Flood must 
have happened much earlier than is generally reckoned ; for the dis- 
persion of mankind requires a more extended period than is usually 
allotted to it. The distinctive types of different races are as strongly 
marked in Egyptian monuments, some of which extend back to 1,900 
B.C., as now. The Negro type is unmistakably so. This naturally 
leads to the consideration of the origin of racial types ; can such 
varieties have proceeded from a single stock ? The author is evidently 
no advocate of plurality of origin and permanency of type. " All 
the evidence of science tends to the conclusion, that each well-marked 
species (variety) has spread from some one centre of creation, and 
presumably from a single pair." The evidence derived from language 
points to the same conclusion of the high antiquity of man. From 
geology we learn that whole groups of quadrupeds have become ex- 
tinct since man appeared upon the earth, not by his hand, but by 
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changes in its geography and climate. The evidence afforded by cave- 
researches is veiy demonstrative of this question. It throws back 
man's antiquity to a period when the relative configuration of land 
and water was very different from what it is now, and when the same 
climatic conditions did not exist. The author concludes this division 
of his subject in a passage as notable for its eloquence as for its re- 
ligious and liberal spirit : " I know of no one moral or religious truth 
which depends on a short estimate of man's antiquity. On the con- 
trary, a high estimate of that antiquity is of great value, in its bear- 
ing upon another question much more important than the question of 
time can ever be, viz., the question of the Unity of the Human Race. 
We must, indeed, be very cautious in identifying the interests of 
religion with any interpretation (however certain we may have hitherto 
assumed it to be) of the language of Scripture upon subjects which 
are accessible to scientific research. . . . The older the human family 
can be proved to be, the more possible and probable it is that it has 
descended from a single pair. My own finn belief is that all scientific 
evidence is in favour of this conclusion ; and I regard all new proofs 
of the antiquity of man as tending to establish it on a firmer basis." 

3. Primitive Condition. At the outset of this question it is neces- 
sary to define what is meant by " civilisation", before we can affirm 
that the primeval state of man was one of " utter barbarism", and 
this is just what has not been done. It includes considerations of 
the moral as well as the intellectual faculties ; his capacity for 
acquiring knowledge, as well as the actual acquirement of it. It is 
evident that a strong moral sense may coexist with a very limited 
amount of knowledge, and vice versd. Ignorance of the industrial 
arts might coexist with the consciousness of moral obligation, and a 
being so constituted could not be said to be "utterly barbarous." 
Such an epithet implies both moral and intellectual degradation, 
which states are not necessarily coincident. Again, whatever savage 
and barbarous customs may be traced in the history of civilised races, 
do not prove those races to have been originally barbarous : they do 
prove the dual nature of man, and that the natural tendency of it 
is to the evil side. The truth is, that man seems to have been origin- 
ally endowed with certain instinctive faculties, which placed him far 
above the level of all other animals, although his knowledge of the 
industrial and mechanical arts may have been of the most infantile 
grade. If the savage races be taken as the type of man's primeval 
condition, it will be found that they exhibit great skill and ingenuity 
in the manufacture of their simple stone, flint, or bone weapons and 
implements. The men who first discovered the use of fire must have 
been original geniuses, and it indicates either the identity of human 
intelligence or descent from one common centre. It certainly is no 
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proof of "utter barbarism." But if man is susceptible of improve- 
ment, he is also susceptible of degradation, morally, physically, and 
intellectually. This is an indisputable fact. In the earliest con- 
dition of man in a social community, the law of increase would neces- 
sitate migration, which would act primarily on the weaker tribes, 
who, as they wandered farther and farther from the centre, would 
become ruder and ruder, and eventually assume, in new lands and 
under new conditions, more barbarous phases of existence. Their 
original knowledge would be in a measure forgotten ; but still these 
outcasts are capable of developing the higher attributes of humanity 
when placed in more favourable circumstances. The author accepts 
the evidence afforded by the drift implements found in caves and un- 
disturbed gravel-beds, that they are of very ancient date, and may 
imply the existence of man at the close of the glacial age, — "but 
what follows 1 The inevitable conclusion is, that it must be about as 
safe to argue from those implements as to the condition of man at 
that time, in the countries of his primeval home, as it would be in 
our day to argue from the habits and arts of the Esquimo, as to the 
state of civilisation in London or in Paris." 

There has been no universal stone age preceding the use of metals. 
The use of stone implements has been co-ordinate with high degrees 
of civilisation ; whilst the South Sea islanders are in the stone age 
now, and the natives of the interior of Africa appear to have been 
always workers of iron. The absence of notions of religion in some 
savage races is no proof of primeval barbarism, for it is an unques- 
tionable fact that religion may be very easily lost ; and the further 
we can carry back our researches into the history of nations, we in- 
variably find that their earliest forms of religious belief were the 
simplest and purest, for the nature of man enfolds within itself the 
principle of moral degradation and corruption. 

With these remarks our author closes his argument, and we also 
our exposition of it. It is more than probable that many of our 
readers may remain unconvinced, and that they will demur to some 
of the doctrines and principles enunciated in this essay ; but at all 
events, they will agree as to the importance belonging to them in an 
anthropological point of view, and will be gratified with the lucid 
manner in which they are treated, as well as by the liberal spirit in 
which the controversy is conducted. Our object is to present to our 
readers a fair and unbiassed account of the contents of works brought 
under our notice, whatever the opinions advanced may be, and having 
done this in the present case, we cordially recommend a perusal of 
the essay itself, and hope that the author may soon enjoy more leisure 
to pursue his anthropological studies. 



